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by Yorke Edwards 

For eighteen years we have lived 
in an outward-looking house at the 
edge of a crowded city, but most of 
its views include wild ocean waters, 
shores untamed, and birds at our 
windows. 

North are city views of homes 
and gardens. East is a golf course 
along a shore with rocky islands, and 
far across the Gulf of Georgia the 
distant Cascade Mountains include 
three ever-white volcanoes. South is 
Juan de Fuca Strait with the Trial 
Islands only half a kilometre offshore, 
and beyond them rise Washington's 
spectacular Olympic Mountains. 
Views west are into the dense foliage 
of nearby trees almost touching our 
windows. 

Birding from this property is so 
satisfying that there are binoculars 
near most windows, and my favourite 
ones rarely leave home. Always there 
are birds, and it is a rare day of 
intermittent watching that fails to 
offer ecological insights, interesting 
behaviour, or an unexpected species. 
Of course, there is a penalty for such 


Birding at Home 

local looking. I have yet to see most 
forest birds, as well as most 
shorebirds and dabbling ducks. But 
counteracting this are two special 
Birding assets: a shore is a land form 
for migrants to follow, but for others 
it is a temporary barrier causing them 
to pause before flying over open 
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water. These two result in unexpected 
species passing near or stopping 
before moving on. 

My eighteen years of anchored 
Birding” were planned, but not 
expected to remain interesting for so 
long. For years I chased rare birds. 
Through high school years I chased 
them on a bicycle all over Toronto 
and beyond. Later, doing wildlife 
research with the BC Forest Service 
and then doing park interpretation for 
BC Parks Service, I travelled and 
birded across the province as part of 
the job. For five years with the 
Canadian Wildlife Service I birded 
from Atlantic seabird cliffs to prairie 
skies alive with waterfowl. Each year 
I had long lists of species seen, but 
wondered about what birding in one 
place would be like for learning in 
detail about its annual parade of birds. 

In time, the house we yearned for, 
and now own, was a perfect place to 
watch the birds go by. Through 
eighteen years I have seen 194 species 
of birds on or seen from our property 
- and those words on or seen from" 
call for an explanation. 
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In my Toronto years a well 
known birder and business man had a 
house overlooking the Humber River 
marshes near Lake Ontario. He kept a 
list of birds seen on or from his 
property while using strict rules. 
Birds on the property were listed, and 
birds off it were counted too, if the 
watcher saw them from the property. 
As on might expect, such simple rules 
are sure to be stretched. He had the 
Toronto Ornithological Club (TOC) in 
stitches one night, telling about 
adding a rare heron to his property 
list. To summarize his tale, the heron 
could be seen only through a large 
telescope from a spot some six feet 
outside his fence. He set the 'scope 
near the ground, cleared some 
vegetation in the way, and put a foot 
through the wire fence. With a toe on 
his property and stretched to painful 
limits on the ground, he was just an 
inch or two short of putting an eye to 
the lens. But ten minutes later, prone 
again, he saw the heron through the 
telescope. He used a mirror to bounce 
the image to his eye. 

I have used his rules, but admit to 
herding some Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers around the nearby golf 
course until they were where I could 
see them later. In my list of 194 I 
also confess that there are several 
species only 99% sure to be right, but 
such are in almost every honest bird 
list. For example, the only Red-tailed 
Hawk seen was far away but it looked 
right, and the only Snow Bunting, 
backlit, showed no detail so I used 
habitat and flight-calls remembered 
from snowy Ontario fields. 

Some unexpected one-time-seen 
birds were a juvenile Gray Jay on my 


car one morning on my way to work, 
a White-faced Ibis alighting on 
intertidal beach before us as we 
enjoyed a 24th of May morning 
coffee, and the Black-headed 
Grosbeak not long out of the nest, 
that was noisy and dishevelled, and 
stayed put while I took an hour to 
identify it. The oceanic Sooty 
Shearwaters blown by for days in a 
wild November storm were an 
invasion of hundreds. The one 
Black-throated Gray Warbler was 
only inches away, as seen through a 
window. 



After eighteen years, I still add to 
the list in most years. In 1994 there 
was none, but in 1995 I added 
Rough-winged Swallow and 
Hammond's Flycatcher, and in 1996 
Anna's Hummingbird, Pomerine 
Jaeger and Black Scoter. 

While the /s on annual check 
lists are part of my pleasure, I am 
more devoted to the main show, 
which is watching the lives of birds 
while trying to understand what I see. 
Examples from a long list are 
plumage changes (gull mainly), the 
dates of migrations (some are 
wondrously predictable), and what 


food is found where. 

I have learned much, but am 
ignorant of much more. It is the slow 
reduction of that ignorance that gives 
the most satisfaction. Knowing that 
there will always be mysteries to be 
solved. I will enjoy our view as long 
as it and I are together. 

Re-printed from BC Naturalist 
January 1997 


Update on Red Hill 

by Don McLean 

Several events have taken place in 
the last few weeks related to the Red 
Hill Valley. The most significant is 
that the regional government has 
decided to postpone until next year a 
decision on how (or whether) to fund 
the proposed expressway. 
Recommendations adopted as part of 
the 1997 budget deliberations indicate 
that imposing a "dedicated levy” for 
the road and other special projects 
"will be subject to future 
consideration. The 1998 Capital 
Budget process will examine the 
impact of such a levy on the average 
household, as well as the implications 
for deferral or elimination of specific 
projects.” 

Along with the expressway, the 
special projects also include fixing the 
Upper Ottawa Street Dump and five 
other leaking landfills, and paying for 
renovations to the Macassa and 
Wentworth Homes for the Aged. Each 
of these projects must be financed 
with borrowing, and regional staff are 
advocating that they be prioritized. 
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About the same time as the 
postponement decision, a $464,000 
consultant study reported that the 
remaining cost of the expressway 
construction has jumped to $262 
million from earlier estimates of $230 
million. This led regional staff to 
propose a variety of shortcuts to ‘save 1 
$41 million. This ‘leaner, meaner 
expressway', however, will do 
considerably more environmental 
damage and is being opposed by 
various regulatory agencies. The 
region’s spring newsletter on the road 
project admitted that these cost 
reductions are “contingent on the 
results of the impact assessment and 
design process now underway”. That 
process will take at least a year and 
will be preceded by a watershed study 
which the HNC has been invited to 
participate in. 

Approval from the provincial 
Minister of the Environment has now 
been given to proceed with this 
"alternative" assessment process. The 
minister granted the Region an 
exemption from a formal 
environmental assessment partly in 
response to Regional Council threats 
to build the road anyway but not 
connect it to the QEW. In his reasons 
for the exemption decision, the 
Minister baldly stated: "If the 
declaration is not approved the 
Regional Municipality of Hamlton- 
Wentworth has indicated that it will 
use the approval granted in 1985 by 
the Joint Board to construct the 
currently approved version of this 
project exclusive of the Queen 
Elizabeth Way interchange." 

Despite the provincial decision, it 
appeals likely that the expressway 


will still have to undergo a federal 
environmental assessment. 

In the meantime, the popularity of 
the Red Hill Valley natural area is 
growing rapidly. More than 2000 
people visited the valley on Good 
Friday and several recent outings 
organized by the Friends of Red Hill 
Valley have attracted more than 100 
people each. Monthly hikes organized 
by the HNC on the Sunday morning 
following the membership meeting are 
also proving popular. $ 



Help Protect 
the Niagara Escarpment 

by Betty Blashill 
The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
recently joined with 25 other 
organizations in opposing the transfer 
of responsibility for the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission from the 
Ministry of the Environment and 
Energy (MOEE) to the Ministry of 
Natural Resources (MNR). 

The Club expressed its concern 
that this government move radically 
affects the future protection of the 


Escarpment but was taken without 
any public consultation whatsoever. 
We opposed the decision to place the 
Escarpment plan within the MNR, a 
ministry with a resource development 
focus. It is difficult to see how the 
MNR can adequately administer both 
their aggregate extraction mandate 
and the protection of the Niagara 
Escarpment. 

The Club joined with the 
Coalition on the Niagara Escarpment 
(CONE), the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, and the Canadian 
Environmental Law Association and 
other organizations in releasing a 
statement and holding a news 
conference at Queen’s Park on March 
17. Support was also received from 
artist Robert Bateman, an honourary 
life member of the HNC, who issued 
the following statement: 

"I was appointed to the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission as a charter 
member by the Conservative 
government of Bill Davis. From the 
beginning it was clear that the reason 
for the Commission was to protect the 
escarpment area from the rapidly 
accelerating onslaught of housing 
development and quarry activity that 
was booming across southern Ontario. 
Although the Commission was formed 
in the spirit of saving some of our 
treasured natural and human heritage 
and was overwhelmingly popular with 
the people of the province, special 
interests went on the attack. These 
were the housing development and 
quarrying interests. Generally 
speaking, local municipalities tried to 
weaken the NEC for their own 
narrow, political and economic 
purposes. It appeared to me that if 
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they had their way the whole 
escarpment area would evolve into 
suburbia interspersed with quarries. 1 
feel that the beauty and distinctive 
natural and historic aspects of the area 
should be clearly evident when 
compared to the more developed parts 
of the province. 

I am very much afraid that the 
present Conservative government is 
very, very different from that of Bill 
Davis. Recent policies seem to oppose 
the spirit of much beneficial 
legislation including the formation of 
the Niagara Escarpment Commission. 
It is not a good idea to put foxes in 
charge of chicken coops. I therefore 
strongly oppose this change in the 
status of the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission.” 

The news conference generated 
extensive media coverage by 
newspapers, television and radio. 
Government spokesmen interviewed 
by the media indicated that they’re 
well aware of the public’s concern 
about in this issue. CONE is asking 
individuals to write to Premier Harris 
with copies to Minister Chris 
Hodgson and local MPPs. A copy of 
the joint letter and related documents 
will be available at the Conservation 
table at the May membership meeting. 


Harlequin Duck 
Research Activities 
in British Columbia 

by K. G. Wright 
In response to recent indications 
of a population decline of the 


Harlequin Duck in coastal British 
Columbia, the Canadian Wildlife 
Service has initiated an intensive 
banding program utilizing unique 
colour alpha-numeric leg bands to 
monitor populations trends. Currently 
the east coast population is 
endangered with between 1,000 and 
2,000 bir ds. The major aims of this 
effort are to: a) generate survival 
estimates through the resightings; b) 
investigate molting and wintering site 
fidelity; c) determine geographic 
range; and d) increase our 
understanding of other aspects of the 
Harlequin's ecology. 

The research was founded and 
coordinated by Ian Goudie, Waterbird 
Ecologist with Environment Canada. 
Since 1992, the inaugural year of 
banding, over 2,000 birds have been 
banded in coastal British Columbia 
(mostly in the Northwestern Strait of 
Georgia, an area with high 
concentrations of molting birds). In 
1995, 125 birds were banded in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, representing 
a disjunct and possibly insular 
population. This year marks the first 
year of a survey of the breeding 
distribution in the interior of British 
Columbia. A joint project with the 
N'laka’pamux Tribal Nation under 
Forest Renewal BC initiated studies 
on the Nahatlatch River system 
(northwest of Boston Bar), a tributary 
of the Fraser River where eleven birds 
were individually banded. 

Upon capture, each bird is fitted 
with a standard aluminum Us Fish 
and Wildlife Service band and a 
colour tarsal band bearing a unique 
two digit alpha-numeric code. The 
latter bands can be deciphered 


through a spotting scope ai distances 
up to 100m or more, when birds are 
standing out of the water. The sex 
and age of all birds is recorded and if 
time and conditions allow, 
morphometrical and molt stage data 
are obtained. 

Capturing Harlequin Ducks is 
timed with annual flight feather molt 
on the coastal grounds, predictably 
between late July and late September. 
Males molt about one month earlier 
than females. A conventional drive 
trap is positioned on the shore in the 
intertidal zone during a rising tide and 
a shoreward and seaward wing is 
attached and extended to form a giant 
funnel. Once sufficient water has 
entered the trap, a team of kayakers 
drive” the molting flocks into the 
trap (if successful!). As many as 200 
birds have been caught in one drive 
using this method. Recently, mist nets 
and a floating version of the drive 
trap have enabled researchers to catch 
birds on rocky islets and other 
previously inaccessible localities. 

Preliminary results show that 
molting site fidelity is very strong, 
perhaps the strongest of any 
Anseriform studied. Resightings of BC 
birds have come from rivers in 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Alaska, 
Alberta (Banff and Jasper National 
Parks and Kananaskis Countiy) as 
well as coastal Washington and 
California. The long-lived nature of 
these birds has been documented with 
a recapture of two birds (banded in 
1986) that were a minimum age of 
eleven years, constituting the 
longevity record for the species. This, 
coupled with a very low recruitment 
rate, means that these birds are very 
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sensitive to adult mortality that can be 
accelerated by environmental 
perturbances such as heavy metals, oil 
spills, poor forestry practices, and/or 
hunting. 

Naturalists can greatly assist in 
this research through resighting 
marked birds and recording band 
status of hauled out birds. A 20-60 X 
spotting scope is recommended to 
decipher the coded bands (bands have 
been read from over 100m in ideal 
circumstances). Harlequin Ducks have 
traditional haul-out sites that permit 
resightings. After locating a haul-out 
site, it is best to set-up before high 
tide to obtain readings, as birds are 
quite often displaced from haul-outs 
at peak tides. The code is usually read 
from the foot up, but may read down 
(some bands are upside down!). It is 
important to record the colour code of 
the band (i.e. black on white) and 
other details like which leg it is on 
and what direction the code reads, 
whether or not it is paired, number of 
conspecifics, other birds present that 
are banded or not banded, etc. In BC 
you are most likely to encounter black 
on white, white on green and plain 
green (no code) bands, though be 
aware that colour differentiation can 
be difficult in poor lighting 
conditions. Good areas to band read 
are: Denman and Hornby Islands, 
Cape Lazo (Comox), Campbell River, 
Quadra Island, Mitlenatch Island, 
Sunshine Coast, Howe Sound, White 
Rock and Burrard Inlet. This is just a 
list of the prime banding sites, it 
should not serve as a list of the only 
locations that you will see banded 
birds as there have been 
re-observations throughout the Strait 
of Georgia and Victoria. 


Currently there is collaboration 
between agencies throughout the 
breeding and wintering range of the 
Pacific Harlequin Duck population 
and they are in tire process of forming 
a charitable non-profit society 
dedicated to the preservation of 
healthy Harlequin Duck populations. 
For further information and to report 
observations, please contact: Ian 
Goudie, Canadian Wildlife Service, 
5421 Robertson Road, Delta, BC, 
V4K 3N2. Tel: (604) 946-8546, fax 
(604 ) 946-7022 e-mail 

ian.goudie@EC.gc.ca 

Good Luck with band reading! 

Re-printed from BC Naturalist 
January 1997 



Out of the Past 
44 Years Ago 
in the 

Wood Duck 

May, 1953 

Forty-four years ago, Laurel 
North was President of the HNC, our 
first woman President, Dr. John 
Miller was 1st Vice President and 
Treasurer, Dr. Herman Kleerekoper 
was 2nd Vice President and Miss 
Nellie Ruthven was Secretary and 
Librarian. Morley C. Sabine was 
Editor of the Wood Duck and his staff 


consisted of: Miss Sheila Clark, Mr. 
Robert Smith, Mrs C.L. Powell and 
Mrs. A.E. FalladoM'n. 

During the month of May, 1953, 
members enjoyed an illustrated talk 
entitled America the Beautiful" by 
Tom and Arlene Hadley as part of the 
Audobon Screen Tours program; 
Professor A.F. Coventry from the 
FON spoke at the Annual General 
Meeting; his topic: ‘The Place of 
Natural History in a Democracy'. 
There were no Wednesday Evening 
walks at this time but members went 
on many field trips over the summer 
months, including a bus trip to Long 
Point; a ‘car hike' to Bannister Lake; 
and a trip to Beverley Swamp. 

The following article deals with 
ferns, the myths that surround them 
and their remarkable, reproductive 
system. 

Fern Facts and Fancies 

by Edith M. Austen 
We have the receipt of fern 
seed; we walk invisible ." 

Shakespeare 
Soon die fems will be springing 
to life again and sending their coiled 
fiddle-heads out of the brown earth. 
The midsummer charm of wood and 
swamp is enhanced by the green 
fems. 

The fems and fem allies were the 
dominant plants of the earth millions 
of years ago. Growing to tree size, 
they formed the ancient forests. The 
fems of today are the dwindled 
relatives of these ancient, towering 
trees. Although the ancestors of our 
fems belong to one of the oldest plant 
families known on the earth, our 
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scientific knowledge of ferns and their 
life cycle is comparatively recent. 
Particularly since the beginning of 
this century, our knowledge of 
systematic Pteridology has greatly 
increased. Before the discovery of the 
microscope, little was known of die 
mode of reproduction of ferns and 
other flowerless plants. However, in 
the past fifty years, progress in our 
understanding of ferns and their life 
cycle has been so great that 
Pteridology is now one of the best 
developed fields of systematic botany. 

In olden times, magical powers 
were attributed to ferns because they 
produced neither flowers nor seeds 
like other plants, yet they increased. 
Young fern plants appeared 
constantly, but there was no sign of 
flowers or seeds. The reproduction of 
ferns was wrapped in mystery. 
Consequently, "fern seed”, as the 
ancients called it, was thought to be 
invisible, but it was believed to exist 
because of the growth of new ferns. 

Fern seed” could be gathered by 
spreading a white cloth under the 
plants at midnight. But this was 
possible only on Midsummer Eve, the 
anniversary of the birth of John the 
Baptist, at which time alone fern 
seed” was visible. 

But on St. John's mysterious 
night, 

Sacred to many a wizard spell, 
The hour when first to human 
sight 

Confest, the mystic fern seed 
fell." 

Small wonder, then, that the 
ancients believed that fern seed” had 
miraculous powers. It was thought to 
confer invisibility on those who 



carried it. Old folk tales recount that 
fern seed” carried in the pocket 
would not only render a man invisible 
to his fellows, but provide other 
supernatural powers, such as a 
knowledge of the speech of animals 
and birds. Genghis Khan carried 
fern seed” in his ring and by it was 
said to understand the speech of birds. 

Many remarkable properties both 
good and evil were attributed to the 
ferns. The Adder’s Tongue, one of the 
fern allies, was formerly believed to 
be poisonous to cattle that fed upon 
it, while Moonwort, another member 
of this family, was believed to open 
the locks of dwelling-houses if put 
into the keyhole. The Moonwort was 
also reputed to loosen the shoes of 
horses that trod where it grew. To the 
Royal fern the old herbalists attributed 
valuable qualities in the treatment of 
wounds and bruises. One of the 
Spleenworts yielded a decoction 
which was formerly supposed to be 
beneficial in attacks of pleurisy and 
jaundice. Maidenhair Spleenwort was 
believed to prevent falling hair, and 
even to produce new hair on bald 
heads! 

Some of the old folk lore about 
ferns has been woven into our 
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literature by the early poets. 
Shakespeare reflected a popular belief 
of his time when he wrote in Henry 
IV: We have the receipt of fern 
seed; we walk invisible." A character 
in one of Ben Jonson's plays explains: 

"l had no medicine, sir, to walk 

invisible; 

No fern seed in my pocket ." 

The mystery of the reproduction 
of ferns has long kindled man’s 
imagination. Only after the invention 
of the microscope, were botanists able 
to examine the extremely minute fern 
structures — hitherto unnoticed by the 
unaided eye. Clustered on the back of 
fern fronds are numberless tiny spores 
(the fern seed” of the ancients). The 
oval-shaped spores are exceedingly 
minute, resembling fine dust. A group 
of spores is clustered together into a 
spore-case or sporangium. Part of the 
sporangium has a very thin wall, and 
part is a thickened elastic ring of 
cells. When the spores are fully 
matured, the elastic ring suddenly 
straightens out, tearing the 
sporangium across where the cells are 
thinner. The elastic nature of the ring 
causes it to snap back, and the spores 
are catapulted from the sporangium 
like fine dust. All this in very minute 
scale, for a spore is but the size of a 
pin point. 

When a mature spore falls on 
suitable soil with plenty of moisture 
and warmth, it germinates. But it does 
not produce a fern. It produces a tiny, 
green, leaf-like scale, called a 
prothallium. The prothallium is 
heart-shaped and smaller than the 
head of a pin, less than %" in 
diameter. It lies fiat on the ground, 
sending its tiny root-hairs into the 
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earth. The prothallium has no 
resemblance to a fern and cannot 
grow into one, but it can develop 
reproductive organs from the union of 
whose cells, a true embryo is 
produced, which may then grow into 
a feni. On the underside of the 
prothallium the reproductive organs 
develop. These are microscopic in 
size, and of two kinds. The first is 
called the antheridium and 
corresponds roughly with the anthers 
of a flowering plant. The second is 
known as the archegonium and 
corresponds in function with the 


ovary of a flowering plant. Cells from 
these organs unite to form an embryo, 
and a new fern plant begins to grow 
directly from the tiny prothallium. 

The prothallium, which is the 
gametophyte generation in the life 
cycle of the fern, lives for only a few 
months. Its work accomplished, it 
soon withers and vanishes. But the 
new fern plant grows larger, 
producing roots, fronds, and later 
spores. This is the sporophyte 
generation in the fern’s life cycle, and 
every species of fern shows this 
alternation of generations. 


The fascination of the ferns is still 
great today. A good field book will 
reveal the orderly pattern of the 
spores on the underside of the fronds, 
and assist in identifying the various 
species. In a single season, a novice 
could learn to recognize all our native 
ferns. Their graceful beauty invites 
you to closer acquaintance. And — 
who knows — you may even get fern 
seed in your pocket... €* 



Noteworthy Bird Records 

by Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded in the HSA during 1997 to March 31: 131. Underlined species or dates require documentation by 
the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 


Observers: Jim Anderson (JA), Brian Burgon (BB), Barb Charlton (BC), Dave Copeland (DCo), Tom Crooks (TC), Bill 
Cuddy (BCu), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Gavin Edmonstone (GE), Denys Gardiner (DG), Carl Hamann (CH), 
John Hannah (JHh), Mark Jennings (MJ), Ursula Kolster (UK), Ingrid Kuhn (IK), Bill Lamond (BL), Demiis Lewington 
(DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Jennifer Lobb (JLo), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Barb McKean (BMK), Kevin McLaughlin 
(KM), George Naylor (GN), Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPH), Dan Olech (DO), Karen Olech (KO), Gavin Platt (GP), 
Ian Platt (IP), Bill Smith (BS), Rick Snider (RSn), Mike Street (MS), John Struger (JS), Phill Walker (PW), Carol 
Wilkerson (CW), Ken Williams (KW), Don Wills (DW), Brian Wylie (BW), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
win. -wintering 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [ HL ] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW\ 
Niagara [Mi] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


MARCH 1997 


Red-throated Loon: One on Lake Ontario off Shoreacres [HL] (KM) and one on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle 
Marina [HW\ (RD,BC) Mar 29 F. 
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Common Loon: Two over Beamer C.A. [NG\ (MM,GP) and one at Bronte [HL] (MJ) Mar 28 F; birds on Mar 29: 2 
-N Shore of Harbour [HW] (RD,BC), 1 -over Dundas [HW] (MM,GP), 3 -Shoreacres (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One win. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HW] Mar 1 (KM) and two there Mar 31 (MM,JHh); one 
at Bronte Harbour [HL\ Mar 22 F (MJ); two at Dundas Marsh [ HW\ Mai’ 28 (MM,GP); one at LaSalle Marina Mar 29 
(RD,BC). 

Horned Grebe: One at Bronte Harbour Mar 9 F (MJ); two off Maple Grove Rd [AG] Mar 10 (RD); one off Hunter 
Rd, Grimsby [AG] Mar 16 (KM); three off Fifty Rd [ HW] Mar 19 (RD); two off Grays Rd [HW\ Mar 21 (RD); one 
off Guelph Line [HL] Mar 23 (MM,GP,IP); seven off Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Mar 24 (RD); one at Smithville 
Sewage Ponds \NG\ (KM) and two at Dundas Marsh (MM,GP) Mar 28; 30 ofFN Shore of Harbour (RD,BC) and one 
at Dundas Hydro Pond [ HW] (MM,GP) Mar 29; 40 off Bal Harbour Dr, Grimsby [AG] (KM) and 21 off Bronte (MJ) 
Mar 30. 

Red-necked Grebe: One at Dundas Marsh Mar 28 (MM,GP); three off N Shore of Harbour (RD,BC) and one at 
Dundas Hydro Pond (MM,GP) Mar 29; eight off Bronte Mar 30 (MJ). 

Double-crested Cormorant: Six over NE Shore of Harbour [ HW] Mar 10 F (JS); one past CCIW [HL] Mai 25 
(RD). 

Great Blue Heron: One at Windermere Basin [HW] Mar 10 F (MM,GP); 20 over Beamer C.A. Mar 28 (NPH). 

Great Egret: Two at Bronte Mar 28 * (MJ). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Seven at Bronte Marsh [HL] Mar 30 * (MJ,GE). 

Tundra Swan: 72 over St. Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [HW] Mar 2 (MM); birds at Bronte: 23 -Mar 6, 219 -Mar 
9, 179 -Mar 10, 31 -Mar 28 (MJ); 70 at Beamer C.A. Mar 9 (GN); 275 past CCIW Mar 10 (JS,RD); 25 off Martin 
Grove Rd Mar 11 (DL,GL,CH); 20 over Clappisons Comers [HW] Mai 13 (RD); 70 past CCIW Mar 18 (RD); eight 
over Middletown Marsh [HW] Mar 18 and 110 there Mar 28 (RD,BC); four at Smithville Sewage Ponds Mar 28 
(KM); 35 at Woodland Cemetery [HW] Mar 31 (RC). 

Trumpeter Swan: Two at High Level Bridge [HW] Mar 10 (RD); five off LaSalle Marina Mai 18 (RD); two at 
Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 20-31 (CW et al .). 

GREATER WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE: One over Middletown Marsh Mar 28 (RD). 

Snow Goose: One white morph at Valley Inn [HL] Mar 9-on (BCu;m.obs.) and at Dimdas Marsh Mar 28-29 
(MM,GP). 

Wood Duck: 13 at Middletown Marsh Mar 23-27 (RD,BC); birds on Mar 28: 47 -Dundas Marsh (MM,GP), 30 -Big 
Creek [flR] (DW), 2 -Bronte Harbour (MJ). 

Green-winged Teal: One f. at Middletown Marsh Mar 1-31 (RD,BC); 27 at Dundas Marsh Mai 28 (MM,GP). 
Northern Pintail: 15 over Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW] Mar 1 F (MM); 27 offStoney Creek Lakeshore [HW] Mar 2 
(BL,BC,RD,KM); four at Green Mt Rd Quarry [HW] Mar 19 (RD); 138 over St. Augustines Cemetery Mar 27 (MM); 
34 at Dimdas Marsh Mar 28 (MM,GP); 15 over Middletown Marsh Mar 28 (RD,BC). 

Blue-winged Teal: Birds on Mar 28 *: 12 -Dundas Marsh (MM,GP), 1m -Bronte Harbour (MJ), 1 -Smithville 
Sewage Ponds (KM), 1 -Windermere Basin (RC,JO). 

Northern Shoveler: 20 at Dundas Marsh Mai 20 (UK); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AG] Mar 23 (RD); 20 off 
N Shore of Harbour Mar 29 (RD,BC). 

Gadwall: 34 at Dundas Marsh Mar 28 (MM,GP). 

American Wigeon: Two m. at Bronte Harbour Mar 14 (MJ); 20 at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 23 (BS,PW); four at 
Middletown Marsh Mar 27-28 (RD,BC); four at Smithville Sewage Ponds Mar 28 (KM); eight at Dundas Marsh Mar 
28 (MM.GP); six at Green Mt Rd Quarry Mar 29 (RD,BC). 

Canvasback: Five at Bronte Harbour Mar 14 (MJ); 60 off LaSalle Marina Mar 18 (RD); nine off Burloak Park Mar 
28 (MJ). 

Redhead: 10 at N Shore of Harbour and 12 off Lakeshore Mar 12 (RC,RSn). 
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Ming-necked Duck: Two at Bronte Harbour Mar 14 F (MJ); 28 off LaSalle Marina Mar 18 (RD); 35 at Woodland 
Cemetery Mai' 23 (MM,GP); birds on Mar 28: 14 -Burloak Park (MJ), 43 -Smithville Sewage Ponds (KM), 65 
-Green Mt Rd Quarry (KM), 115 -Dundas Marsh (MM,GP); 80 at Green Mt Rd Quarry Mar 29 (RD,BC); 75 at 
Quarry Pond on Safari Rd E of Brock Rd [ HW] Mar 31 (RD,BC). 

Lesser Scaup: 1600 off Bayshore Park [ HW] Mar 18 (RD). 

King Eider: A max. of 33 off Beamsville Lakeshore [M?] Mar 12 (RC,RSn); one f. off Bal Harbour Dr, Grimsby 
Mar 16 (KM). 

Oldsquaw: 10000 off Fifty Rd Mar 19 (RD); 2500 off Bronte Mar 30 (MJ). 

Black Scoter: Two m.,two f. off Grays Rd Mar 9 (RD,BC); five off Venture Inn \HL\ Mar 12 (MM,GP). 

Surf Scoter: Birds off Venture Inn: 160 -Mar 11 (RD), 120 -Mar 12 (RC,RSn), 50 -Mar 15 (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 5000 off Burlington Lakeshore Mar 11 (RD); one partial albino f. off Venture Inn Mar 11-15 
(RD); 2500 off Guelph Line Mar 23 (MM,GP,IP). 

Hooded Merganser: Three off Bronte Mar 9 F (MJ); five at Dundas Hydro Pond and three at Valley Inn Mar 11 
(MM,GP); two at Middletown Marsh Mar 12-on and six there Mar 24-31 (RD,BC); five at Millgrove Loam Pits 
[HW\ Mar 20 (RD); 15 at Woodland Cemetery Mar 23 (MM,GP); eight at Fifty Point C.A. Mar 24 (RD); 18 at 
Dundas Marsh Mar 28 (MM,GP); 22 at Green Mt Rd Quarry Mar 29 (RD). 

Common Merganser: 710 off Woodland Cemetery Mar 11 (MM,GP). 

Ruddy Duck: One win. at Windermere Basin Mar 12 (RC,RSn), and 15 there Mar 28 (RC,JO); six at Tollgate Ponds 
Mar 29-on (KM); two at LaSalle Marina Mar 29 (RD,BC). 

Turkey Vulture: One at Fifty Point C.A. Mar 3 F (SM); two over Dundas Mar 10 (JA); 251 over St. Augustines 
Cemetery Mar 27 (MM). 

Bald Eagle: Ten at Beamer C.A. Mar 24-29 (NPH). 

Northern Harrier: Two terr. at 10th Rd E, Saltfleet \HW\ Mar 9 (RD,BC); one terr. m. at Cone 5 E of Brock Rd 
[HW\ Mar 15-on (RD). 

Cooper's Hawk: One terr. at Beamer C.A. through March (NPH). 

Northern Goshawk: Seven at Beamer C.A. Mar 1-29 (NPH); one juv. at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 11 (MM,GP); 
one ad. at Middletown Marsh Mar 17 (RD); one at Quarry & Ridge Rds [M7] Mar 28 (KM,BW). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: 699 at Beamer C.A. Mar 1-29 (NPH); one at 5th Cone E of Middletown Rd [ HW] Mar 
19-23 then at Middletown Marsh Mar 25-31 (RD,BC); eight over Bronte Mar 30 (MJ,GE). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One rufous morph calurus at Hwys 5 & 2, Paris [Z?R] Mar 18 L (BL). 

Merlin: One at St. George St, Brantford [SR] Mar 1-24 (BL); one at Bronte Harbour Mar 10 (MJ); one m. at St. 
Augustines Cemetery Mar 22 (MM); one at Bronte Harbour Mar 26 (TC). 

Peregrine Falcon: One ad. f. returned to Sheraton Hotel, Hamilton [HW] Mar 10 (BB), and was soon joined by a 
mate; one at Confederation Park [ HW] Mar 12 (RC,RSn); one at Beamer C.A. Mar 12 (NPH); one ad. at Woodland 
Cemetery Mar 31 (RC). 

Ring-necked Pheasant: One m. at Fifty Rd & S Service Rd [HW] Mar 19 (RD). 

Wild Turkey: Three at Mount Healey [HN] Mar 13 and two there Mar 22 (DL,GL,CH). 

American Coot: One at LaSalle Marina Mar 2 (RD); three at Green Mt Rd Quarry Mar 19 F and five there Mar 29 
(RD,BC); one at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 20 (RD); one at Bronte Harbour Mar 27 (MJ); six at Dundas Marsh Mar 28 
(MM,GP). 

Killdeer: One at Fifty Point C.A. Mar 1 (BCu); 15 past CCIW Mar 21 (RD); 29 over Dundas Mar 27 (MM) and 4/ 
there Mar 29 (MM,GP); 44 at Woodland Cemetery Mai 31 (RC). 

Common Snipe: One at Middletown Marsh Mar 28*-on (RD,BC); three at African Lion Safari [HW] Mar 29 (RC); 
forn- at 10th Rd E Mar 29 (RD,BC). 

American Woodcock: One at Berry Tract [HW] Mar 14 * (BMK); four at Middletown Marsh Mar 27 (RD); six at N 
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Shore Cootes Paradise [HW] Mar 31 

Iceland Gull: One over Casablanca Blvd [NG\ Mar 9 (RD,BC); one imm. over CCIW Mar 12 (RD); one imm. over 
Middletown Marsh Mar 29 and Mar 30 (RD,BC). 

Glaucous Gull: One over Middletown Marsh Mar 11,18 (RD); one at Cootes Paradise Mar 12 (MM,GP); one at 
Bronte Mai 14 (MJ); two over Dunning Ct, Dundas Mar 17 (MM); three over Dundas Marsh Mar 28 (MM,GP). 
Long-eared Owl: Three at Bronte Woods [HL] Mar 6 (MJ); one at Homestead Ave [HW] Mar 12 (KW). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl: One at Villagewood Park, Bronte [HL] Mar 3 L (MM,MS). 

Belted Kingfisher: One at Dundas Marsh Mai' 28 F (MM,GP). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One at a Shell Park feeder [HL] Mar 1-on (DO,KO); one at Powerline Rd E of Lynden 
Rd [HW] Mai- 13 (JLo). 

Northern Flicker: One at Beamer C.A. Mar 23 F (RD el al.). 

Pileated Woodpecker: One at Dunning Ct, Dundas Mar 1 (MM); one at St. Augustines Cemetery Mar 22 (MM); one 
at Beverly Swamp [HW] Mar 29 (RC). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Patterson Rd [HW] Mar 22 * (BMK); one at Middletown Marsh Mai 23 (BS,PW); many 
reports throughout HSA on Mar 28 and thereafter (m.obs.). 

Tree Swallow: One at Fifty Point C.A. Mar 3 * (SM); one at Woodland Cemetery Mar 11 (MM,GP); 27 at Dundas 
Marsh Mar 31 (MM,JHli), 

Common Raven: Two at Beamer C.A. Mar 26 * (DCo et al.). 

Brown Creeper: Four at Bronte Mar 28 F (MJ). 

Carolina Wren: One at Appleby Line at Lakeshore [HL] Mar 2 (BS); one at St. Augustines Cemetery Mar 24-27 
(MM); one at Dundas Marsh Mar 28 (MM,GP). 

Winter Wren: Four at Bronte Mar 28 F (MJ). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: Two at Beamer C.A. Mar 23 F (RD el al.)- 34 at Bronte Mar 28 (MJ). 

Eastern Bluebird: One at Coker Lane [HW] Mar 1 (BCu); two at Woodland Cemetery Mar 23 (RD et al.)- many at 
nest boxes in Onondaga Twp [tfR] by Mar 28 (DW); six at Hopkins Tract [HW] Mar 29 (MM,GP). 

Northern Shrike: One at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 11 (MM,GP); one at Brantford Mar 23 (IK); one at Hopkins 
Tract Mar 29 (MM.GP). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Hopkins Tract Mar 6 (MM). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Winter Way, Brantford [ BR ] Mar 30 * (DG,BL). 

Savannah Sparrow: Two at Dundas Marsh Mar 28 * (MM,GP); one at Foreman Rd Wetland [ HW] Mar 29 (RC). 
White-throated Sparrow: Six at N Shore Cootes Paradise Mar 11 (MM,GP); one at Shell Park [HL] Mar 22 (MJ). 
White-crowned Sparrow: Two at Ridge Rd & 10th Rd E [HW] Mar 19 (DL,GL). 

Lapland Longspur: Seven at Kemp & Woolverton Rds [Mr] Mar 9 (RC); three at Powerline Rd E of Lynden Rd 
Mar 9 (JLo). 

Snow Bunting: 20 at Kemp & Woolverton Rds Mar 9 (RC); 50 at Powerline Rd E of Lynden Rd Mar 9 (JLo); 43 at 
Beamer C.A. Mar 10 (MM,GP); seven at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Mar 12 (RC,RSn). 

Red-winged Blackbird: 200 at Middletown Marsh Mar 1 (RD,BC); 880 over St. Augustines Cemetery Mar 22 
(MM); 1200 at Dundas Marsh Mar 28 (MM,GP). 

Eastern Meadowlark: Three near Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 11 F (MM,GP). 

Rusty Blackbird: 12 at Beverly Swamp (RC) and two at Millgrove Loam Pits (RD,BC) Mai- 29 F. 

Common Grackle: 1725 over St. Augustines Cemetery Mar 22 and 1300 there Mar 27 (MM). 

Purple Finch: A flock at Christie C.A. Mar 9 (JLo); two m, at Beamer C.A. Mar 28 (MM,GP). 

Please send your bird records for April and May 1997 before June 10 to Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.RJ2, 
Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 
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by Keith Dieroff 

Hummingbirds 

www.derived.com / ~ lannylhummers 

Even though my favourite birds 
are raptors, I love hummingbirds, too. 
Recently, I visited one of several web 
pages dedicated to nature's tiny 
helicopters. The site is jam packed 
with information and photos of 
hummingbirds. Here is a brief 
synopsis of what you’ll find at this 
site. 

Hummer Notes - upcoming 
hummingbird events i.e. lectures, field 
events, etc. 

Migration Status Maps - shows the 
progress of several species of 
hummingbirds as they migrate north 
this spring. The most recent 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird reports 
come from New York State and 
Pennsylvania, which means we should 
be seeing our hummers soon. 
Attracting Hummers to Your Yard 
- lots of tips, ideas, and an extensive 
list of preferred trees, shrubs, vines 
and flowers. 

Feeders and Care - history, 
choosing a feeder, .filling and 
cleaning, good tips on how to deal 
with ants, bees, wasps, yellow jackets 
and, of all thing, bats. Apparently, in 
the Southwestern U.S. bats 


occasionally visit hummingbird 
feeders for a high energy drink. 
Species and Distribution - photos 
and information about each of the 17 
species of hummingbirds that breed in 
North America. 

Natural History - frequently asked 
questions, a historical account of the 
hummingbird in native North 
American folklore. 

Hummingbird Research - for the 
academically inclined, several 
research papers (in their entirety) 
about hummingbirds and related 
topics. 

Organizations for Hummingbird 
Enthusiasts - there are two 
organizations listed here, neither one 
is solely devoted to hummingbirds. 
Anecdotes - some short stories, first 
sightings and interesting episodes. 
Hummingbird Gallery - links to 
sites with hummingbird pictures. 
Book and Product Reviews - a 
review of some hummingbird related 
books and products widely available 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

On the whole, a well designed 
web-site. Lots of spectacular 
photographs and several volumes of 
information. For instance, did you 
know that August 15th, 1997 is the 
first annual International 
Hummingbird Day? Neither did I. 
Visit this site and find out what 
events are planned for this year’s 
celebration. Good surfing! 




Spring Special 

by Brian Wylie 

Dusk was settling in as the sound 
of the motor died off, to be replaced 
by the much more pleasant chorus of 
Spring Peepers. A light rain began to 
fall, but went virtually unnoticed as 
we happily strode along the trail into 
the heart of the Dundas Valley. It was 
Sunday, April 6th, and the 
temperature had soared above 20° C. 

The quacking call of Wood Frogs 
rose above the din of raindrops on the 
leaf litter as we approached the pond. 
In the dwindling light we saw the first 
Spotted Salamander, Ambystoma 
maculatum , of the season at the 
waters edge. The Spotted, or 
Yellow-spotted Salamander is an 
early spring breeder that ventures 
from its underground home to mate 
and lay eggs. It is 15-20 cm in length 
with round yellow or orange spots in 
two irregular rows from eyes to tail. 
Several submerged branches already 
held masses of eggs suspended in 
milky, jelly-like blobs. 

Our running count grew as we 
circled the pond: 8, 14, 23, 28 and 
then a different specimen appeared. 
We gently scooped it up and saw a 
slender-looking, grey salamander with 
long toes and faint bluish specks 
along its lower side and legs: a 
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Jeffersons, Ambystoma 
jeffersonianum. As we slipped it back 
into the water, we were excited to see 
several writhing masses of 
salamanders. Within minutes, we had 
30 in sight with the largest group 
holding seven individuals. More kept 
appearing and we estimated that we 
had observed 60+ Spotted 
Salamanders. 

Satiated, we headed back but 
found that the show wasn’t over yet. 
Two White-tailed Deer casually 
crossed the road and entered the 
woods right beside our car. While 
driving out, we carefully avoided two 
more Spotted Salamanders, one of 
which was a large specimen 
measuring approximately 22 cm. A 
freshly emerged American Toad, still 
covered in mud, was a final treat for 
the evening. 

Experiencing wonderful acts of 
nature such as these provide 
memories that will be long cherished. 
My son, Dan, enjoyed the extra thrill 
of sharing his knowledge and 
introducing his young neighbour, 
Taylor, to a new outdoor experience. 


HNC Monthly 
General Meeting 
April 14, 1997 

by Jean Stollard 
The April general meeting 
featured guest speaker John Riley 
who spoke to those attending about 
the Niagara Escarpment World 
Biosphere Study. He began with the 
natural history of die Escarpment. Its 


geology shows that it is part of a 
larger geological feature that extends 
as far as Green Bay Wisconsin and is 
made up of sedimentary rock, part of 
an ancient sea. The escarpment also 
contains ancient forests of White 
Cedars, some over 1,000 years old, 
that were discovered several years ago 
by Dr. Larson from Guelph 
University. John also commented on 
how development is cutting into 
escarpment land and the concern over 
the Government's transfer of 
responsibility for the escarpment from 
the Ministry of the Environment and 
Energy to the Department of Natural 
Resources and of the potential conflict 
of interest, since the MNR also has a 
mandate to help the aggregate 
industry. 

The slide production was well 
organized, with a unique presentation 
using two slide projectors to allow for 
twice as many slides in the same 
space of time. The slides themselves 
were of the highest quality and 
showed great images of the 
escarpment. 

The presentation was a good 
overview of the escarpment, 
especially for those unfamiliar widi 
this area. 


Next mondi join us to find out 
about Natural Areas Worth Protecting, 
presented by die HRCA. 



Long Point 
Field Trip 

by Matt Mills 

On Sunday, April 6th, about 25 
birders travelled to Long Point for 
migrating ducks and passerines. When 
the trip began in Hamilton at 7:30 
am., the skies were clearing and it 
was already very mild and breezy. 
The rain diat fell Saturday night had 
passed through and our trip leader, 
Rob Dobos, commented that 
conditions had been ideal for 
passerine migration and we would 
head directly for the Old Cut Banding 
Station at Long Point. 

When we arrived, we found Bob 
Curry and John Olmstead already 
exploring the park. They later 
commented that We would have 
come with you if you weren’t leaving 
so late in the day". They had good 
reasons to say this as there were birds 
everywhere. From the parking lot we 
quickly had Rusty Blackbird, 
Common Loon and our first of many 
Brown Creepers. The birders 
disappeared quickly into the woods 
where a male Eastern Towhee skulked 
and Yellow-rumped and Pine 
Warblers flitted through the tree tops. 
Many kinglets were here with at least 
one Ruby-crowned seen. The mist 
nets were active with the best species 
caught being two Hermit Thrushes. A 
single immature Black-crowned 
Night-heron was observed flying into 
the marsh. 

As the group proceeded through 
Long Point Provincial Park, it was 
evident that many sparrows were 
around and Rob was picking them out 
all over the place. Soon we had Fox, 
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Song, Savannah, Field, Vesper, 
Swamp, White-throated and Chipping 
Sparrows and Dark-eyed Junco's. 
Other migrants here included eight 
Eastern Phoebes and several 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers. Many 
birds were coming in from the tip and 
Great-blue Herons, American Robins, 
five Belted Kingfishers, Homed 
Larks, hundreds of blackbirds and 
even Mourning Doves were flying by. 
The most noticeable flight was of 
more than 75 Northern Flickers in just 
a few hours. 

We ate lunch on the causeway 
while scoping the ducks on the outer 
bay. Hundreds of Scaup, Redhead, 
Canvasback, Ruddy Ducks, and 
Ring-necked Ducks could be seen 
from the road and three of the days 
five Forster’s Terns flew by. 

After lunch, we walked halfway 
around Big Creek Marsh. The rest of 
the dike was closed for the breeding 
season. Barb Charlton, who came 
more for the Herps than the birds, 
pointed out several Blanding's and 
Painted Turtles to us and we returned 
the favour by discovering three 
Spotted Turtles for her. All of the 
turtles were quite close and the 
beautiful yellow throats on the 
Blanding's Turtles were neat to see. 
Barb also spoke of the Leopard and 
Wood Frogs calling loudly around us. 
While listening to the frogs, we 
suddenly heard at least two distant 
Sandhill Cranes calling from the other 
end of the marsh. Some people 
missed it the first time but the cranes 
were persistent and finally everyone 
heard them. Most of the birds here 
were Ring-necked Ducks, American 
Coots, or Pied-billed Grebes but a 


few Blue-winged Teal and Shoveler 
were also present. A Sora called once 
and was heard by most of the group, 
with a fortunate Rose Petersen being 
the lone observer to spot it. As we 
were leaving, a Dunlin generated 
many quick head turns by flying over 
die parking lot. Other signs of spring 
observed at the marsh were a 
Mourning Cloak, a Melanistic Garter 
Snake and several Dragonflies. 



After leaving the marsh, we 
headed to Lee Brown's where a 
Eurasian Widgeon had been reported. 
Upon our arrival, we found many 
Green-winged Teal and American 
Widgeon before quickly locating the 
beautiful male Eurasian. Our next 
location was Port Rowan and most of 
the birders headed there. Those of us 
who remained (I finally figured out it 
was best to stick with the leader after 
missing five species of sparrows 
earlier), were delighted to see a 
Sandhill Crane fly past us, turn, and 
fly right over our heads! 

Port Rowan harbour was rather 
inactive so we drove to the Sewage 


Lagoons. Many Tree Swallows were 
on the nest boxes here, and there were 
a few ducks. 

After a quick pit stop, we were 
off to Turkey Point marsh. Before we 
had even stopped, an adult Bald Eagle 
flew directly over us and out over the 
marsh, soon there were ducks flying 
everywhere and Barb spotted a lone 
Snow Goose in the confusion. At the 
top of the hill, we found a better view 
of the marsh and John Hannah scoped 
the Bald Eagle perched on its nest. 

Our final stop took us past 
Turkey Point and right down to the 
lakeshore. There were many Scaup 
here and several Bonaparte's Gulls but 
not much else. 

The formal trip ended and most 
of the birders left. Those who 
remained headed to Spooky Hollow, 
the Naturalists’ Club sanctuary. There 
were very few birds here, but we 
found many plants beginning to come 
up. These included Colts' Foot, Skimk 
Cabbage, and several varieties of 
ferns. Chorus Frogs and Spring 
Peeper's could be heard loudly as 
well. Now the remainder of the group 
headed home to rest and admire their 
sunburns. 

A total of 83 species of birds 
were observed as well as several 
species of frogs, turtles, plants and 
insects. Much thanks are due to Rob 
Dobos and Barb Charlton for sharing 
their time and expertise to ensure that 
everyone had a great day. 
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HNC Donations 
for Membership Year 
1996-1997 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
acknowledges, with gratitude, the 
following people who have made 
generous donations to the Club this 
past membership year. We would also 
like to thank all of those who have 
donated their time to Club projects 
over the past year. While your name 
may not be on this list, it is your hard 
work that enables the Club to achieve 
its goals. Thank you, everyone! 

Harry Barrett 
Warren Beacham 
Bernice Bennett 
Hazel Broker 
Richard Buivydas 
Brent Bullough 
Vivian Campbell 
W.T. Cannon 
June & Verna Caskey 
Paul Chariebois 
Vi Chomook 
Alan Church 
Michael Clark 
George & Nellie Coker 
Deacon Capital Corp. 

Mark Brett & Kathleen Denomy 

Ron Dermott 

E & D Dinniwell 

Barb Charlton & Robert Dobos 

Don Downden 

Marion Duke 

Tarik Erbas 

Alan Ernest 

Bruce & Jody Farrand 

John Fischer 

Michael Foley 

Bruce Gall 

John Gallo Sr. 

John & Manna Galloway 
Alexina Gardiner 


Denys & Sharon Gardner 
General Printers 
Maty Gilmour 
Helen & Doug Gordon 
Maurice & Pat Green 
Scott Guthrie 
Joan & Ken Hall 
Ken Hall 

John & Jane Hannah 

Marion Harrison 

Alison Healing 

George & Ruth Hemingway 

Florence Hill 

Sylvia Hillyard 

Frederick Houston 

Barry Jones 

Elizabeth Kellett 

Ivors Kops 

Leslie Laking 

Maribelle Lamb 

Eva Leek 

Elizabeth LeWame 

Dennis & Gwen Lewington 

Joyce Lister 

Harold & Joan Little 

John & Mary Locke 

Bill & Mary Luton 

Lynn MacIntyre 

Katherine MacLeod 

Jim & Pat Mann 

Ivor & Jennie Mansell 

Irene Maycock 

CD. McCallum 

Joan McEwan 

Doreen McKerracher 

Betty Blashill & Don McLean 

Steels & McLellan 

Gord & Angie McNulty 

Angie McNulty 

Peter McParland 

Frank & Helen Morley 

Phyllis Morrow 

Vivian Morrow 

Patricia Mortimer 

George & Miriam Neale 


Jocelyn Neysmith 
Arthur Osborn 
Tom Packham 
Joan Page 
Rose Petersen 
Ted Pres ant 
Peter Price 
Gillian Quick 
Marg & Norm Ralston 
Marjorie Randall 
Kay Rebalski 
Ian & Barbara Reid 
Doris Rumball 
Robert Smith 
Paul Smith 

Bruce Duncan & Janet Snaith 

James & Jean Stollard 

Elizabeth Stormont 

Peter Thoem 

Phyllis Vair 

Rohan van Twest 

Grant Vansickle 

Bill Vickers 

Mr & Mrs Freek Vrugtman 
Robert & Dorothy Westmore 
Catherine Wilkes 
John & Barbara Williams 
Don Wills 

Martin Daly & Margo Wilson 
Percy & Elizabeth Wykes 
Jacqueline Yip 
Wilfred Yusek 
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by Rose Petersen 

Lois Evans chaired the Bird Study 
meeting on March 24, 1997. We 
welcomed several new people. It is 
good to see new faces and it is also 
very good to have some of the 
younger members come out. 

Dennis Lewington led the 
sightings reports. Spring is on its way 
as there were reports of Eastern 
Bluebirds beginning to gather nesting 
material, and Song Sparrows, 
Northern Cardinals and Dark-eyed 
Juncos are singing. American 
Woodcock have been spotted in a 
couple of places. Sixty to ninety King 
Eiders have been seen along the 
lakeshore around Vineland. A pair of 
Peregrine Falcons have returned to 
Hamilton. The hawks have begun 
their migration; the first Bald Eagles 
and Turkey Vultures have been seen. 
Dennis urged everyone to get off the 
couch and get out there because it is 
happening. 

Mike Street handed out some 
useful information on the Birding Hot 
Spot for this month: Beamer 
Conservation Area. Mike explained 
that Beamer is so good for hawks 
because in the cold March and April 
weather, there are no warm thermals 


rising from the ground, so the birds 
take advantage of the lift they get 
from the air that comes from the lake 
and hits the escarpment and rises. The 
birds can’t go over the water itself, so 
they go around it, coming from Fort 
Erie. If conditions are right, they sail 
right past Beamer. 

Ron Ridout was our guest speaker 
for the evening. He was quick to 
point out that he had Hamilton roots 
in his early birding career, way back 
when..." He remembers birding with 
Bill Smith, George North and A1 
Wonnington. 

He talked to us about some of the 
programs the Long Point Bird 
Observatory does. Ron pointed out 
that the organization does not own the 
land out to the tip. That is owned by 
Long Point Company who patrol the 
area and do not want anyone on it. 
And, except for some special 
instances, they do not walk on that 
property. They use a boat to get to 
their banding station at the tip. The 
Ministry of Natural Resources owns 
the property around the tip. 


most important purpose of these 
programs is to provide our politicians 
with hard facts in order to provide 
protection for particular species and 
hence the environment. Also, since it 
is impossible to stop logging, it is 
important to show these people how 
to successfully manage the forest; it 
must be a cooperative venture. 

Ron ended the talk by 
encouraging us to participate in the 
Baillie Birdathon as it supports not 
only our club, but important research 
in a variety of ways. 



Trash Talking 

by April Sever in 
An Indian proverb states: The 
frog does not drink up the pond in 
which he lives". 


Some of their programs are: 
monitoring the recovery of plants 
after the deer cull; monitoring various 
species such as: Prothonotary 
Warbler, Tree Swallow, 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Common 
Loon, Hooded Warbler, northern 
owls, and waterfowl. There are marsh 
monitoring and amphibian surveys. 
There is a Birds at Risk program, a 
Project Feederwatch program that 
they are very pleased about as it has 
returned to Canada after briefly being 
taken over by Cornell University in 
the States. There is a Canadian 
Heronry survey. The list goes on! The 


Unfortunately, people are not like 
frogs. Too often, packaged products 
are thoughtlessly consumed and 
disposed of in my neighbourhood. 

Every day I see garbage when I 
walk three blocks east to work and 
shop downtown. The city of 
Hamilton’s Public Works Department 
ought to hire me to help keep our 
streets clean, because I care and am 
compelled to pick up garbage and lug 
home recyclables. 

This problem stems from people's 
lack of respect for the planet and all 
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life on her. Tliose who don’t care 
about and for themselves, their loved 
ones and neighbours can't possibly 
care about and for Mother Earth and 
her other residents. 

Individuals and society must 
leapfrog or drown. 


Change in 
Membership Fees 
(To be Voted on at 
May 12th General Meeting) 

by Betty Bias hi 11 

The HNC Board is proposing to 
increase Club membership fees. A 
vote will be held on this proposal at 
the next membership meeting on May 
12th. If the changes ar e adopted, the 
new fees will apply to all membership 
renewals for the 1997-1998 year 
beginning in September. 

It is also proposed that the number of 
membership categories be reduced 
from eight to five. This will mean 
that some fees will remain the same 
and family memberships will actually 
cost less. Seniors and students will 
still receive a discount. 

The proposed changes are as follows: 

Single Member — $25.00 : This 
replaces “Single Member" @ $20.00 
and “Corresponding Member" @ 
$15.00. 

Senior/Student Single Member — 
$20.00 : This replaces "Senior 

Member" @ $17.00 and "Student 
Member” @ $10.00, 

Joint Senior/Joint Student Members 
— $25.00 : This replaces “Joint 


Senior Members" @ $25.00 (no 
change) and introduces a new 
category of “Joint Student Members”. 

Family Membership — $30.00 : 
This replaces “Joint Members” @ 
30.00 (no change) and “Family 
Membership" @ $35.00. 

The Life Membership fee of $350.00 
remains unchanged. 

These are the first fee increases in 
over five years. They are required in 
order to continue to meet the 
operating expenses of our Club. 
Obligatory expenses such as 
insurance, audit fees, and room rentals 
have all gone up, along with the cost 
of production of the Wood Duck and 
the postage rates required to mail it. 
For example, the room rental for the 
monthly membership meeting is $200 
per night, auditing costs are $1500 a 
year while insurance is over $2,000. 

The membership fees are also used to 
provide many valuable membership 
services such as meeting the travel 
expenses of guest speakers, 
maintaining the Bird Hot Line, 
funding costs of the Wildflower 
Action Crew (formerly the Plant 
Study Group) and providing support 
for the Junior Naturalists. 

This year the Club received 
approximately $2,000 in donations to 
the General Fund. While this certainly 
makes a difference, it is not enough 
to balance the operating budget. 
Donations made to the Sanctuary 
Fund and Conservation Fund are used 
for those specific purposes and not for 
the day to day operating expenses of 
the Club. 

The proposed changes to the 
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membership fees and categories will 
be discussed and voted on at the May 
membership meeting. The Board is 
also open to additional suggestions of 
ways to fund the Club’s many 
activities. Please feel free to contact 
any of the Directors with your 
comments. 


HNC Board Meeting 

April 9, 1997 

Sanctuary 

John Fischer reported on a successful 
site rehabilitation project at Spooky 
Hollow, where open space was 
created by cutting and burning White 
Pine in the plantation. 

Membership 

A new membership database will soon 
be in place which will resolve current 
data keeping problems. 

Field Events 

Marsha Paleny, a Director of 
Ruthven, has invited the HNC to 
participate with local arts and 
environmental groups in a ‘Day in the 
Park’, June 22 at Ruthven in Cayuga. 

Program 

There have been problems with 
equipment at the monthly meetings. 
Arrangements will be made with 
either the RBG or individual Club 
members to ensure that the projector 
etc. are in working order. 
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This month's column is devoted 
to creepy crawlies and things that go 
bump in the night. ..mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, fish, insects and such. 
Many adults are not particularly 
turned on by bats or snakes or beetles 
but kids usually are and often a 
fascination with such critters, if 
encouraged, sparks a lifetime interest 
in the world of nature. 

For young naturalists of any age, 
the Golden Guide series edited by 
Herbert L. Zim (Racine, Wisconsin: 
Western Publishing) has stood the test 
of time. These books provided my 
introduction into the world of 
entomology over 45 years ago and I 
still refer to them often. A couple of 
more recent titles that are sure to 
excite are Bats and Spiders and Their 
Kin. Reasonably priced at $8.95, the 
many titles in the series can be the 
beginnings of an extensive nature 
library. The Peterson First Guides 
(Boston: Houghton Miflin $7.50) fill 
a similar niche but not as many fields 
of interest are covered as in the 
Golden Guide series. 

Those that develop a strong 
interest in a particular subject can 


graduate to the Peterson Field Guide 
series (Boston: Houghton Miflin, 
about $26.00). A criticism of many of 
the books in this series is that they 
tend to be textbooks rather than field 
guides — a few colour plates and 
hundreds of pages of text. I am most 
familiar with the mammal book by 
Burt and Grossenheider. In the field 
one is unlikely to be able to count the 
number of teeth possessed by a live 
mouse or the number of mammae to 
determine a particular species of 
ground squirrel. To my way of 
thinking, the usefulness of the 
majority of the titles would be much 
enhanced if the format used in the 
bird and flower guides of this series 
was adopted for all, i.e. illustrations 
and textual information appearing 
side-by-side. This would make for 
slimmer volumes that are considerably 
more useful as field guides. 

This month wraps up our look at 
some basic field guides and print 
materials for the amateur naturalist. 
Next season, this column will be 
devoted to reviews of specific books 
about any and all aspects of the 
natural world. Some reviews will be 
of golden oldies, others will be of 
recent publications. Your input and 
personal recommendations are always 
welcome. 



Birders’ 

Hamilton Study Area 
Bird Life Lists 

by Rob Dobos 

This is an update to the list of 
HNC members' Hamilton Study Area 
bird life list totals (current up to 
December 31, 1996). A few new lists 
were received this time, but not 
everyone supplied an update to last 
year's total, and these are indicated 
with an "*". A few adjustments were 
made to some totals to fit the criteria 
specified that only species on the 
official Hamilton bird checklist can be 
included. This is necessary in order 
for the totals to be comparable. For 
reference, the Hamilton Study Area 
bird checklist now sits at 372 species. 


Bob Curry 

# of species 

335 

John Olmsted 

334 

Jim Dowall* 

321 

Kevin McLaughlin 

321 

Alan Wormington 

314 

Rob Dobos 

311 

Bill Lamond 

310 

George Meyers 

308 

Jolui Miles* 

308 

Denys Gardiner* 

305 

George Naylor 

297 

Barb Charlton 

296 

Brian Wylie 

296 

Mike Street 

282 

Lois Evans 

275 

Dennis Lewington 

260 

Gwen Lewington 

260 

Robert Dawson 

251 


This list will be updated annually, 
so don't hesitate to send me your list 
totals if you wish to be included next 
year. 
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Backus Woods 

by Terty Stortz 

If you love trees you won't want 
to miss the fall visit to Backus 
Woods, one of the largest remaining 
woodlots in southwestern Ontario. A 
series of interpretive displays at 
Backus helped guide us along the 
along two easy to follow trails, the 
6km Wetlands Trail and the 4km 
Sugar Bush Trail, on the spring visit 
on March 16. The highlights of the 
spring visit were the cathedral of 30m 
tall Liriodendron tulipifera along the 
Sugar Bush Trail and learning a lot 
more about tire Betula allghaniensis 
from the signs and the group. Some 
of the other notables at Backus 
include, Black Gum, American 
Chestnut, Kentucky Coffee Tree, 
Sassafras and Swamp White Oak. 

Through May and June, Backus is 
an excellent location for wildflowers, 
birds and herps. If you’re off to Long 
Point or Spooky Hollow make a short 
introductory visit to Backus. There's 
a helpful interpretive map located in 
the parking area on the south side of 
Hwy 24, approximately 2km east of 
Hwy 59. Look for more details about 
a fall excursion to Ontario's deep 
south in the 1997-1998 Dates to 
Remember". 



Volunteers Needed 

Scout House 

Local scout troops are looking for 
HNC members to assist scouts in 
identifying various plants at Scout 
House this spring and summer. If you 
have enthusiasm and an interest in 
learning and helping potential young 
naturalists learn as well, then we need 
you! The Education Committee and 
the Plant Rescue Committee will be 
offering their expertise. Volunteers 
are needed for weekends. 

Planting at Scout House in 1997 
We are looking for volunteers to 
assist with this years planting of 
native species at our Scout House site 
on Sunday, May 25th. This is an 
excellent opportunity to learn about 
and assist with one of our local 
naturalization projects. 



Correction! 

Oops! Notwithstanding the April 
Wood Duck, there’s no Wednesday 
Night Walk on May 31, that’s a 
Sunday. The entire, and correct, slate 
of Wednesday Night Walks is in this 
issue of the Wood Duck. Have a great 
summer and I hope to see you out on 
Wednesday nights. 

Terry Stortz, 

Field Events Director 


Take Me to Your Leader 

by Terry Stortz 

Since last fall I’ve been the Club’s 
Field Events Director and I have led 
a few HNC events myself, and I do 
the same sort of thing with the 
Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club. Because 
HNC and IBTC leaders (including 
me) lead walks because we enjoy it, 
is not difficult to maintain a roster of 
good enthusiastic hike and event 
leaders: the challenge is finding new 
ones. 

If you have enthusiasm, curiosity 
and interest, you could be the leader 
of an upcoming field event. While 
familiarity with the area and a good 
understanding of an appropriate topic 
are important, it is not necessary to be 
an all-knowing expert. The best 
teachers are always learning. 

If you're thinking of leading a 
walk, or if you’ve been leading events 
for years, here are a few tips that may 
be useful on Club events or personal 
outings as the warm-weather field 
season beckons. 

1. Be familiar with the area. You 
don't want become 
locationally-challenged (i.e., lost) 
with a group in tow. 

2. Concentrate on a theme, but be 
reasonably flexible. The reddest 
Cardinal flower may be seen on 
your breeding bird walk. 

3. Timing is everything, try evening 
walks for bats, frog songs or 
owls, etc. Early morning walks 
will yield more warbler songs and 
sightings. You can learn a lot 
about trees, shrubs and flowers by 
visiting the same locaiion through 
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the different seasons. 

4. Bring along some basic 
equipment, such as field guide(s) 
and a map of the area (there are 
good guides available of many 
Conservation Areas and RBG 
properties). Binoculars and a 
magnifying glass are also helpful. 

5. Where practicable, car-pool to the 
location, this saves a lot of energy 
in the form of fossil fuels. Try to 
avoid linear point-to-point walks 
that necessitate back and forth car 
shuttles, this saves a lot of 
energy, time and frustration. 

6. An event leader teaches by 
example, right from their 
enthusiasm to their use of 
reusable snack containers. Many 
eyes are on the leader. 

7. Appoint someone to do a trip 
report for the Wood Duck. 



Volunteers Needed 
for the 

Canadian Lakes 
Loon Survey 

Arthur Cleveland Bent (Life 
Histories of North American Diving 
Birds , 1919) was describing the loon 
when he asked Who has ever 
paddled a canoe, or cast a fly, or 
pitched a tent in the north woods and 
has not stopped to listen to this wail 
of the wilderness? And what would 
the wilderness be without it?" Loons 
have an important place in the 
Canadian psyche and in the hearts of 
those who love Canada’s natural 
areas. 

However, human activities have 
reduced the numbers and breeding 
range of the loon in North America. 
Accounts of declines in loon 
populations over the past 100 years 
are abundant. These are supported by 
reports of reduced breeding success 
on acidified or contaminated lakes, 
and on lakes subject to increased 
development and human use. 

Our activities affect loons in 
many ways: loon chicks die of 
starvation on sterile acidified lakes; 
mercury and other contaminants that 
concentrate up the food chain can 
reach toxic levels in loons; cottages 
built close to the shore displace loons 
from traditional nesting sites; dams 
built for flood control or hydroelectric 
power cause water level changes that 
flood or strand loon nests; 
powerboaters often unknowingly run 
down buoyant loon chicks, create 
wakes that wash loon eggs out of 
nests, or panic parents and disrupt the 
care and feeding of young; and Jetskis 
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now travel widely through previously 
inaccessible bays, with the potential to 
do serious harm to loon populations. 
The mechanisms and consequences of 
many of our impacts on loons are not 
yet well understood. 

Concern about the effects of acid 
rain and human disturbance on loons 
led to the creation of the Canadian 
Lakes Loon Survey (CLLS). The 
CLLS is a long-term, volunteer-based 
project designed to monitor the 
numbers and breeding success of 
loons on lakes across Canada and 
preserve loons through research and 
education. Thousands of volunteers 
are already surveying lakes across 
Canada, collecting vital information 
on the effects of human activities on 
the survival of loon adults and chicks. 
The Survey also distributes 
information and materials to educate 
Canadians about loons and their 
needs. 

The Canadian Lakes Loon 
survey needs help from people who 
can visit lakes at least three times 
during the summer — in June to 
watch for resident adults, in July to 
look for newly hatched chicks, and in 
August to record the number of 
chicks that have survived the summer. 
Information in needed from every 
type of lake, even those without 
loons, as we hope to discover those 
factors that exclude loons from an 
area. 

Anyone wishing to survey a lake 
is requested to send their name and 
address to: Canadian Lakes Loon 
Survey, Bird Studies Canada, P.O, 
Box 160, Port Rowan, ON NOE 
1M0. A $12.00 tax-creditable fee is 
now being asked of surveyors to 
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offset costs of running the Survey. A 
survey kit with instructions will be 
forwarded to volunteers in May, and 
all participants receive the BirdWatch 
Canada newsletter. The CLLS is a 
project of Bird Studies Canada, a 
non-profit organization dedicated to 
the conservation and understanding of 
wild birds and their habitats in 
Canada. 



Wetland 

Rehabilitation 

Many of the wetlands in the Great 
Lakes basin have been degraded by 
human activity, but it is not too late 
to save them. Efforts to restore 
wetlands are underway in several 
areas across Ontario, including Black 
Ash Creek, Cootes Paradise and 
Oshawa Second Marsh. 

Black Ash Creek Pond Creation 
Started in 1992, the Black Ash 
Creek Project is taking steps to 
rehabilitate a coldwater stream and 
reduce sediment loading in 


Collingwood Harbour of Lake Huron. 
Control of erosion and improvement 
of habitat in the creek with stream 
bank and escarpment slope 
stabilization, vegetated buffer strip 
development, removal of beaver 
dams, and instream habitat 
rehabilitation are important features of 
the improvement in this wetland. 

In 1994, the staff of the 
Collingwood Harbour Remedial 
Action Plan (RAP) and Black Ash 
Creek Rehabilitation Project, 
supported by the Great Lakes 2000 
Cleanup Fund, began the construction 
of a series of floodplain pools as part 
of a plan to rehabilitate habitat for 
amphibians and reptiles. Three pools 
were constructed at various elevations 
relative to the streambed, and with 
varying depths and shapes to provide 
habitat for a wide range of amphibian 
species, life stages and ages. Wetland 
vegetation was transplanted to 
accelerate the development of the 
pools as quality amphibian habitat. 

* * * * 

Oshawa Second Marsh 

The Second Marsh, located east 
of Toronto, is the largest coastal 
Great Lake wetland in the Greater 
Toronto Area, and is one of the few 
remaining Lake Ontario shoreline 
wetlands adjacent to a large urban 
centre. Prior to the mid-1970’s, the 
marsh supported a healthy community 
of game fish, reptiles, amphibians, 
birds, mammals and a variety of 
vegetation including many rare 
species of plants and animals. Since 
then, it has been affected by increased 
sediment and turbidity, pollution, and 
disturbed patterns of water flow from 
urban development and its proximity 


to Metro Toronto, and to increases in 
forestry and agricultural land use in 
adjacent areas. In the mid-1970’s, tire 
western outlet of Second Mar sh was 
dyked to raise the water level. As a 
result, the central area of the Marsh 
suffered a complete and extensive 
die-off of emergent vegetation. Also, 
the barrier beach was breached at the 
eastern end of the Marsh, thereby 
relocating the outflow. This changed 
the pattern of water flow resulting in 
increased deposition of sediment and 
further degradation of wildlife habitat. 

The Great Lakes 2000 Cleanup 
Fund is supporting a community 
project to rehabilitate and protect the 
Oshawa Second Marsh. The debris of 
yesterday’s folly is becoming the raw 
material for tomorrow’s rehabilitation 
as logs and root wads from the site 
are being used to build habitat islands 
for wildlife. This project includes: the 
construction of platforms and nesting 
boxes to increase wildlife populations 
and biodiversity; improving water 
circulation by reopening the western 
outlet and removing the log jam from 
Farewell Creek; adopting controls for 
purple loosestrife; exclusion of 
common carp from most of the 
marsh; and, the creation of an 
interpretive centre and an education 
outreach program for schools, youth 
groups and the general public. 

Re-printed from Great Lakes 
Fact Sheet 
Environment Canada 
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As in the past, all walks start at 6:30 
p.m. and families are welcome. 

Bring along your curiosity and sense 
of adventure. We also recommend 
that you wear comfortable walking 
shoes or rubber boots, and have on 
hand binoculars, field guides and 
insect repellent. Please note: watch 
the Hamilton Spectator Bulletin 
Board or listen to the Bird Hot Line 
648-9537for any updates. 

May 

May 7 6:30 p.m. 

Red Hill Valley & Urban Ecology 
Meet at the Red Hill Bowl parking 
area, off Lawrence Avenue at King 
St. E. Good birding as we go north 
from King St. 

Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 

May 14 6:30 p.m. 

Wildflowers & Birds - Westdale 
Woods 

Meet at the Teaching Garden 
parking area at the north end of 
Marion Street. 

Leader: Rick Snider 527-5456 

May 21 6:30 p.m. 

Spring Flowers in Dundas Valley 
Meet on Martin's Rd. down the hill 
from the Morgan Firestone 
(Ancaster) Arena. 

Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

May 28 6:30 p.m. 

Late Migrants & breeding Birds 
on the McCormack Loops 
Meet on the north side of Govenor's 
Road (Reg. Rd 99), where the Bruce 
Trail crosses, just west of the 
entrance to the Dundas Valley 
Conservation Area. 

Leader: Michael Clark 627-7732 


Wednesday Evening Walks 

June 

June 4 6:30 p.m. 

Breeding Birds; Wetland Ecology 
Meet at 1156 5th Cone. W. approx. 
0.6 Km w. of Middletown Rd. 
(approx. 8.5 Km w. of Hwy 6) 
Leader: Rob Dobos 659-7732 

June 11 6:30 p.m. 

Shore Acres Burlington 
Meet at the south west comer of the 
Appleby Mall parking lot. Appleby 
Line and New St. 

Leader: Wolfgang Luft 681-2276 

June 18 6:30 p.m. 

Fish Habitat Restoration, LaSalle 
Park 

Meet in main parking lot off N. 
Shore Blvd, east of LaSalle Pk. Rd. 
Leader: Shawn Staton (Terry Stortz 
522-6791) 

June 25 6:30 p.m. 

General Nature Walk 
Meet at parking lot at west side of 
Mountain Brow Rd. at east end of 
Mohawk Rd. east. 

Leader: John Hannah 524-1872 

July 

July 2 6:30 p.m. 

Explore the Spruce Bog 
Meet at Crieff Rd & Hwy 6. Turn 
west on Crieff Rd just north of the 
Hami 1 ton-W entworth/Wellington 
Co. boundary. 

Leader: Brian Wylie 627-4601 

July 9 6:30 p.m. 

Search for the Michigan Lily 
Meet at Cherry Hill Gate, Plains Rd 
W. opposite the RBG headquarters. 
Leader: Hazel Brooker 527-0333 
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July 16 6:30 p.m. 

Human Impact on Environment 
Meet at the entrance to Iroquioa 
Heights Conservation Area on Old 
Mohawk Rd. Ancaster. 

Leaders: Scott Peck 648-4427 ext. 132 

July 30 6:30 p.m. 

Burlington Waterfront Trail & 
Beachway Park 

Meet in the western parking area at 
Spencer Smith Park near the Tourist 
Information Centre. 

Leader: Darcy Baker 648-4427 ext 131 

August 

August 6 6:30 p.m. 

Farming with Nature in Mind 
Tour a Binbrook dairy farm to see 
environmentally sound agricultural 
practices. Meet at 1308 Guyatt Rd 
E. (approx. 2.4 Km east of Hwy 56) 
Leader: Dave Mitchell (Terry Stortz 
522-6791) 

August 13 6:30 p.m. 
Hamilton-Wentworth Greenlands 
Strategy 

Explore the RBG's Berry Tract. 

Meet on Paterson Rd between 
Valley Rd and Old Guelph Rd, 
Leader: Mary Ellen Scanlon 525-6523 

August 20 6:30 p.m. 

James Street Stairs Naturalization 
Project: Tune up 
Come out to learn about (and 
participate in) the Clubs important 
project in the centre of the city. If 
you want to help, bring gardening 
gloves, pruning shears and garbage 
bags. Park at Scout House. 

Leader: Terry Stortz 522-6791 
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August 27 6:30 

Reconstructed Prairie Community 
at Christie 

Meet at entrance to Christie 
Conservation Area off Hwy 5 
(leader will arrange entry for 
participants). A short excursion after 
will visit a remnant of Ontario's 
natural prairie, 

Leader: Bruce Duncan (519) 442-2477 


Warbler Week 

These events celebrate the return of 
the warblers to the area. With 
beginner and intermediate birders in 
mind, the focus is on learning and 
discovery right here in town. 
Questions? Call Terry Stortz, 
522-6791 or Frank Morley, 
575-0668. 

Monday May 12 2:00 p.m. 

Gage Park parking area off 
Lawrence. 

Tuesday May 13 5:50 p.m. 

Princess Point at the foot of 
Longwood. 

Wednesday May 14 6:30 p.m. 
Teaching Garden on Marion St. 

Thursday May 15 6:30 A.M. 
Mountain Face Park. Meet at corner 
of Mountain Avenue and Hillcrest 
Avenue (south of Aberdeen, between 
Queen and Dundurn). Please note 
time. 

Saturday May 17 9:00 a.m. 

Red Hill Trail parking lot on Mud 
Street. 


Summer Field Events 

Saturday June 7 
Nature Walkathon 
Fund-raiser for envionmental 
projects. Walk for the HNC. Details 
from the Bay Area Restoration 
Council, 525-9140 ext 27405. 

Sunday June 22 9:00 a.m. 

A Special Day at Ruthven 
Ruthven is a national historic site 
overlooking the Grand River near 
Cayuga, This 647ha property 
contains a variety of natural features 
including mature woodlands, open 
fields and wetlands. The HNC is 
invited to join the local arts and 
environmental communities in 
celebrating this national treasure. 
Special events of interest to 
naturalists will include walks that 
explore the natural and cultural 
history of Ruthven, as well as a 
longer hike along the Grand Valley 
Trail. 

Bring your lunch. Meet near 
Kelsey's in the South Hamilton Mall 
(Upper James and Rymall Rd. to 
coordinate transportation.) A 
donation of $10.00 per vehicle is 
requested to enter the grounds. This 
money helps the Trust Foundation 
protect and maintain Ruthven’s 
cultural and natural historic features. 
Contact: Marsha Paley 634-8579 

Saturday July 19 9:00 a.m. 

Prairie Flowers 

Take a short drive into the country 
to examine some prairie plants. Meet 
at Zehr's Plaza, Wilson St. Ancaster. 
Look for Lyn's navy pick-up truck 
with white cap. Morning only, lunch 
optional. 

Leader: Lyn Hanna-Folkes 648-1945 



The Birding Event 
of the Year! 

The Prince Edward County Field 
Naturalists 

presents its first annual 

Prince Edward County 
Birding Festival 

Picton, Ontario 
Guided tours, presentations, 
workshops 

Great birding at prime locations 
including 

Prince Edward Point 
(rivals Point Pelee!) 

May 10 - 17 
all day, every day 
Contact (613) 476-1506 
e-mail: 

tsprague@limestone.kosone.com 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, May 12 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Natural Areas Worth 
Protecting 

HRC.A 

Come early to share 
refreshments and socialize. Cider and 
donuts served from 7:30 and after the 
program. 

Next Month 


Monday, June 9 6:30 p.m. 

Location: RBG 

Nature Centre 
Old Guelph Road 

Annual Potluck Supper 
and Nature Walk 

Join us for our annual Potluck 
Supper. Please bring a lawn chair, 
plates, cutlery and food. We look 
forward to seeing you, rain or shine. 


No Meeting this month 

Bird Study Group 

Location: Union Gas Auditorium 
Main and Hughson 
Hamilton 

Due to the Victoria Day holiday, there 
will not be a meeting of the Bird Study 
Group in May. 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519-622-4709 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday May 31, 9:30-12:30 

Lend Nature a Hand 

Bring spades and work gloves to plant 
shurbs and trees. This is part of the 
Hamilton Harbour Watershed Stewardship 
Project. This program helps landowners to 
restore natural areas along streams on 
their property. 

We will be carpooling to a restoration site 
north of Greensville then coming back to 
the Centre for an end-of-season BBQ 
lunch. We will provide the hotdogs; 
please bring your own drink. Please dress 
for the weather and wear boots. 

Meet at Christie Outdoor Education 
Centre. 

Contact: Barb McKean 527-1158 x247 
or Roslynne Price 681-2276. 


Young Adventurer’s Club 

May 18 - 19 

Spring Birding Trip; Long Point 

Saturday May 24 

Birding Blitz at Mountsberg 

Contact: John Hannah 524-1872 for all 
events 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's General 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! 


See pages 193 and 194 for more 
summer Field Events. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday March 1 - May 15 
Niagara Penisula Hawk Watch 
Leader: Mike Street 648-3737 

Saturday May 3 9:00 a.m. 

Chan Up at Short Hills 
Annual clean-up at our Sanctuary. 
Everyone welcome. Bring a lunch. Meet 
at Battlefield Square parking lot, on 
Queenston Rd., just east of Hwy 20. 
Leader: John Fischer 643-3837 

Sunday May 4 9:00 a.m. 

Point Abino, Fort Erie 
Visit this private reserve in conjunction 
with the Bert Miller Field Naturalists and 
see spring flowers in abundance. Bring a 
lunch. Meet at Eastgate Mall, near 
north-east corner of parking lot. A 
botanical guide has been prepared. 

Leader: Pierre Arnold 648-2519 

Weekend May 16, 17, 18, 19 

Camp at Point Pelee National Park 
Tents only. Arrive Friday; leave Monday. 
Space is limited. Payment must be made 
in advance and there is a waiting list. 
Contact: Pierre Arnold 648-2519 or 
Frank Morley 575-0668 

Saturday May 10 9:00 a.m. 

Clean Up in the Red Hill Valley 
Contact: John Struger 547-5116 

Saturday May 24 9:00 a.m. 

Spring at Spooky Hollow 
Take a walk to see spring flowers and 
other plants at Spooky Hollow. Bring a 
lunch. Meet at McDonalds Hwys 53 & 6. 
Leader: Hazel Broker 527-0333 

Sunday May 25 9:00 a.m. 

Flowers in Spring Valley 
Explore the trails of Martin Road. Meet at 
the Firestone Community Centre. 
Morning only. 

Leader: Pal Burgon 648-6153 

Weekend May 30, 31 and June 1 
Presqu’ile Provincial Park Camp 
There is still time to get in on this trip. 
Please advise Pierre of your participation 
and site requirements 
Leader: Pierre Arnold 648-2519 



KING Board of Directors 
1996-97 

Executive 

President: 

Betty Blashill 664-8796 

Vice-President: 

Pierre Arnold 648-2519 

Secretary: 

Gillian Quick 627-4714 

Treasurer: 

Walter Muma (519) 622-6954 

Directors 
Past President: 

Margaret Walton 627-7361 

Membership: 

Wolfgang Luft 681-2276 

Conservation: 

Sean Morley 575-0668 

Education: 

John Hannah 524-1872 

Program: 

Paul Charlebois 634-5541 

Field Events: 

Terry Stortz 522-6791 

Wood Duck Editor: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Publicity: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Social: 

Frank Morley 575-0668 

Sanctuary: 

John Fischer Days 336-4961 
Evenings 643-3837 

Co-ordinators 
and Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

Roslynne Price 681-2276 

Volunteer Co-ordinator; 

Bill Randall 388-2494 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

FON Representative: 

Wolfgang Luft 681-2276 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 
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volunteer members of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is produced on Word Perfect 
6.0b in IBM format. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month 
preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without permission but credit 
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